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TALES OF THE MISSISSAGUAS. 
11. 

One of the most curious of the legends recorded by the writer is 
the following 1 : — 

Long ago there lived two brothers : 2 one of them was a hunter ; 
the other was Assemo'ka* 1 , who always stayed in the camp and did no 
hunting. One day Assem5'ka n thought he would go away on a jour- 
ney somewhere or other, and he meant to tell his brother so, when 
he returned from hunting, but forgot about it. He forgot it this way 
two or three times. Finally he said : " I '11 keep saying ' Gama'dja ! 
gama'dja ! ' (I 'm going ! I 'm going !) over and over again until my 
brother comes." So he did this along time. When his brother ar- 
rived he heard some one saying " Gama'dja! gama'dja ! " He then 
saw his brother, who told him he was going away. " What do you 
mean ? " said he to Assemo'ka 11 . " You would not go very far before 
you would meet with something to lead you astray." " Well ! I 'm 
going, anyway," said Assemo'ka 11 , and he went off. 

Before long he heard a noise, — the noise of trees lodged rubbing 
against one another (sebakwut = squeak of tree). He thought it 
very nice, and said, " I want to be that, let me have that ! " But 
the tree said : " Oh, no ! I am not comfortable, it is a bad place to 
be in." For, whenever the wind came on, the tree had to squeak 
and make a noise, I-iu ! T-Iu ! But Assemo'ka 11 would have it, and 
took the place of the tree. So the tree lay on Assem6'ka n 's breast, 
and when the wind came he had to cry out for the pain. But his 
brother knew all about it soon and came after him. " It 's just as I 
told you," said he to Assemo'ka 11 , and released him. 

AssemS'ka 11 went on again. Soon he came to a river, where he 
saw a stick (mltig) on end in the mud, moving about with the cur- 
rent and making a noise. He thought this was nice, too, and so he 
took the place of the stick. His brother had to follow after him 
and take him out, but told him that he would not help him again. 

AssemS'ka 11 then went on farther and came to a village. Here all 
the people were dead except two children (abino'djlyug), — a little 
boy and a little girl. Assemo'ka 11 asked what had happened to the 
people who were dead. The children, who were lamenting, told him 

1 This legend Nawlgishkoke stated that she heard when a little girl. It is an 
Adisd'kan, " a story without truth in it," as she expressed it in English. An In- 
dian version was also obtained. 

2 The name of one of the brothers, Assemo'ka", means " tobacco-maker." The 
narrator said of him, " He was not a clever or very bright man, but he knew enough 
to make tobacco ; " how or when, she could not say. 
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that a wicked old woman (mindimo'yish) and her daughter had killed 
them. The way she killed them was this. She had asked them to 
get for her the white loon (wabimang k ) that dwelt in the middle of 
sea (Ima n gitchigitchigaming). Not one of them was able to do this, 
so she killed them one after the other. The children told Assemo'- 
ka n that the old woman would come back soon to set them the same 
task, and that they would have to die also. But Assemo'ka 11 caught 
the white loon, and gave it to the children. He told them to show 
it to the old woman when she came, and to ask her if she were able 
to get the chipmunk's horn 1 (gitchigwingwis eshkon). The old wo- 
man came and the children showed her the white loon, at which she 
was greatly surprised, and said it must have got there itself. 

The children then asked her to get the chipmunk's horn. " You 
talk old-fashioned (kakita wlgishwawuk)," said she to them, and 
threw down some deers' horns, pretending that it was the chipmunk's 
horn. As she could not perform the task, Assemo'ka 11 killed her. 2 
He then made a little bow-and-arrows (mitigwabisun ; pikwukSns) 
for the boy, and told him to shoot up in the air and to tell the dead 
people to rise. He shot into the air three times, and each time 
he said : " Gibitchin5'nim oni'shkog ! (Get up, the arrow is going to 
fall on you)." The first time he shot the arrow into the air, the 
people stirred a little and began to gape, and after the third time they 
rose up. 

A large number of legends cluster around Wa'nlbozh'u, as the 
Mississaguas call Nanlbozhu or Nanabush, the culture-hero of the 
Otchi'pwe. Of the great deluge legend in which this hero figures, 
only the following fragment was procured at Scugog : — 

Opl'dush kImp'shka,ongk I-u aki oglmawundjian Wa'nibozhu' 

And when there was a flood on the earth he gathered together Nanabush 

awessla'un. Kibo'siad ima n otchimaning midush kipakitinat 

the animals. He got in in there in his boat, and then he let go 

Ini'u wadjashkwun. Wadjashk kikwok midush kibi'tod a'ki 

him the muskrat. The muskrat diving and then he brought up earth 

oni'ndjig. 

in his paw. 

Another brief story tells of the ten men who went to visit Nana- 
bush in the land of the sun-down ; when they reached it after many 
days' journeying, they found the game so plentiful that the porcu- 
pines were crawling all over Nanabush. 

Kima'djawug mitaswl Inl'nlwug apungishimuk oklotisawan. 

Were going ten men to sun-down they arrived. 

1 To get this it was necessary to go to the end of the earth (aki gi'shkog). 

2 The narrator was not absolutely sure that the old woman was killed by As- 
semo'ka . 
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Klbatiyinut andawandjlgwaun mlgko ima n papamosenut 

There were many they hunted there walked about 

oshtigwa'ning Wa'nlbozhu'. 

on his head of Nanabush. 

Several legends refer to Wamishl'wdjakiwa'nsl (vol. ii. p. 146). 
One of these accounts for the black legs of the fox thus : — 

Midush Wamishl'wdjakiwa'nsl andawa'ndjiga'wun oni'ngwanan 

And W. hunted his son-in-law 

midush kabishlwad. Midush ota'plnin omukussinun oningwanam 

and camped. And then he took his moccasins his son-in-law's 

ota'ssun kaye'tush midush kizhoglshun omukussinun oningwanan ; 

his leggings and then he burnt his moccasins his son-in-law's ; 

wlnitush Ini'u omukussinun klzhogishun Inlii midush akuka'dja 

and he those moccasins he burnt the same and then coal 

klsinigwunung okating, midush I'u klwagwoshlwit. Midush I'u 

he rubbed on his leg. And then he became a fox. And this 

andjl makatawanik au wagwosh oka'dun. 

is why are black the fox his legs. 

This story, 1 somewhat condensed in the Indian version, is freely 
as follows : Wamishl'wdjakiwa'nsl did not like his son-in-law. One 
day they were out hunting together, and on camping placed their leg- 
gings and moccasins by the fire to dry. W. changed the places of 
the moccasins. Afterwards he threw what he thought were his son's 
moccasins and leggings into the fire. In the morning the young 
man rose, found his own moccasins, and put them on. W. tried to 
make out that they were his, but he had forgotten that he had 
changed the places of the moccasins before he burned what he 
thought were his son's. So W. was forced to go barefooted and 
barelegged. He then blackened his legs and feet with a coal, and 
thus the foxes have black legs to this day. 

Another legend 2 of Wamishl'wdjakiwa'nsl is this : W. hated his 
son-in-law. One day he went with him to a little island, and aban- 
doned him there. W. then went off in his canoe. W. made his 
canoe go without paddling. He used to lie on his back and tap on 
the cross-piece with his hands (Pan ! pan ! was the noise he made), 
and the canoe used to go right along. Meanwhile his son-in-law had 
changed himself into a young gull (Kayashkons), and, flying over the 
canoe, dropped some of his excrement (mitchinigut) on W.'s breast. 
W. said, " Mlsukwo adjitchigewod kayashkonsug katebfssi nlwa'- 

1 This brief legend is probably all that Nawiglshkoke remembered of the Mis- 
sissagua story corresponding to the tale of " Mishosha the Magician," given by 
Mrs. Jameson {Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, Hi. p. 96, etc.), 
but there are some curious divergences. 

2 For a similar legend, with somewhat different incidents, see Mrs. Jameson 
(Op. cit., pp. 101, no). 
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tchin (That 's the way the young gulls do when they have their bel- 
lies full)," and went on in his canoe. In the mean time the son-in- 
law made haste and got home before W. When W. arrived he saw 
his son-in-law there, and was greatly astonished. 

Long ago the Mississaguas had many love-songs and war-songs ; 
now they are nearly all forgotten. NawIgishkSke, however, remem- 
bered some she had heard in her childhood days. Some, she said, 
were sung during the Revolutionary War, and were old even then. 
The songs consist usually of but one or two lines, repeated as often 
as the singer chooses : — 

A. Dancing Song. A favorite dancing song of the Mississaguas 
in olden times had for its vocal part the repetition of : — 

E-yS-ko-o ! E-yS-kS-5 ! etc. 

B. Raven Song : — 

Kaka'kl wawl wislniung 

The raven (s) are feeding 

Anlbadin6nga. 

On the hill-side. 

The raven (kaka'kl) feeds upon corpses in war-time. The warrior 
sings, representing the raven as feeding upon his body, while the 
rest sit around listening, or dance. This song was sung during the 
American War of Independence, and according to NawIgishkSke 
the " hill-side " was Boston (!). 

C. White Bone Song : — 

Kitchimo'kSman ododanong 

(Of the) Americans in the town 

Wawslgineshinon. 

The white bones lie. 

The warrior, in his song, represents his bones as lying in the 
place where the battle was. This also dates from the Revolution. 

D. Warrior's Parting Song : — 

Gago mawlm^shlkan, 

Do not weep 

Ekwawlyane nlboyana. 

woman (at our) death. 

This is not properly a Mississagua song. NawIgishkSke said that 
it was sung by the Otchfpwe of Manitoulin Island, as they passed 
through Lake Simcoe during the Revolutionary War. 

E. Love Song : — 

Makatawanikwapun 

A black-haired (girl) 

Kwawlslwawltikamakwlpun. 

I wanted to marry. 
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F. Love Song : — 

Makatawakamikwapun 

A black-eyed (girl) 

Kwawlslwawltlkamakwlpun, 

I wanted to marry. 

A curious confirmation of the Mississagua legend relating to the 
Mohawks (vol. ii. p. 146) is found in Parkman (" Pontiac," i. p. 7), who 
cites a Penobscot Indian as stating that an ancient tradition of his 
people represents the Mohawks as destroying a village, killing the 
men and women, and " roasting the small children on forked sticks, 
like apples, before the fire." 

The Mississaguas of Scugog have preserved the names of the 
original settlers of the island. Long ago two men came to the mouth 
of the Lindsay River, looking for game ; when they reached the isl- 
and they found plenty of game and settled there. They were broth- 
ers-in-law. One was named Gwingwish (Meat-bird), of the wd'bl- 
gan (clay) totem ; the other Nika (Wild-goose), of the dtik (elk) totem. 
In connection with names, the Mississaguas have not that aversion 
to the name of a dead man which characterizes many tribes. 
Rather, they desire to perpetuate the name, and even to confer it 
upon strangers. While at the island the writer received the name 
of P a' migi' sigwdshkum (the sun bringing the day), which he after- 
wards discovered had formerly been borne by a chief of the tribe. 
Mrs. Bolin, or Nawlgishkoke, was often selected to name children of 
the village ; to one little girl she gave the pleasing name of Nono- 
kdscqad (i. e., humming bird woman). The name of the old chief at 
Scugog is Gltchibinesh (Big Bird), his wife Ndwd'kwens (the sun at 
noon), his brother Slidwanosh (sailing from the south). Mrs. Bolin's 
husband's Indian name is Ogimd' binfch (Chief Bird) ; their sons are 
Ndwdkwdhum (Middle Thunder) and Nlsliishi'bis (Young Lion). 
Other names of Indians were Ondasige (Moon in last quarter), 
Osdivd'nlml'ki (Yellow Thunder), and Asdwbanung (Stars in a clus- 
ter). Sd ' glninishan (outlet of a small creek), a bachelor, seems to 
be a butt for Indian wit. He is represented as having gone off to a 
certain spot and built a lot of little " camps." He built fires, etc., 
and passed his time trying to make people believe he was not alone. 
He used to laugh and talk, and pretend that he had people living 
there. John Bolin (Ogimabin6sh), while purchasing bread at the 
store for his son, said with a laugh, " Tom is a bachelor, lonely, he 
need bread." 

Long ago, when a bridge was being made at the Narrows of Lake 
Simcoe (Midjikaming), an old man called " Shilling " by the English 
because he wore a medal, sacrificed tobacco to appease the lion 
(mlshlblshl) which the Mississaguas believed lived there. His In- 

vol. in. — no. 9. 1 1 
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dian name was Nlbinonakwot : (summer cloud). When Mrs. Bolin 
was a child, there was a great medicine-feast held at Lake Simcoe. 
At it an old man named Osawaship (yellow duck) boiled a dog, and 
the spectators ate it. In times past an old Potawatomi, from the 
United States, acted as a medicine-man on Scugog Island. This 
was before 1845. He used the shishigwan (rattle), and the usual arts 
of the conjuror. 

A very curious legend of the Mississaguas is recorded by Mr. John 
Dunne. 2 As it deals with the subject of lechery, the text is given 
in Latin. The story will bear comparison with the tradition of the 
daimon of lechery current among certain Iroquois tribes, and noticed 
by Mr. Hewitt in the " American Anthropologist " (vol. ii. p. 346). 
The daimon in the Mississagua legend is a beautiful woman, to whom 
her victims are irresistibly attracted, and into whose body they ulti- 
mately disappear entirely. The victims are four brothers. The hero 
is a fifth brother, who ultimately kills the daimon. The scene is 
somewhere near the western end of Lake Ontario, in a region into 
which the eldest brother, on setting out on a journey, had forbidden 
the rest to penetrate. 

The writer has obtained from Rev. Allen Salt (a Mississagua) a 
long text of the Nanabush legend, which, together with some vari- 
ants, he hopes to publish before long. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 

1 I find this name occurring in a French- Mississagua manuscript dating from 
about 1801-1803. 

2 Trans, of Royal Irish Academy, vol. ix. (1803) pp. 125-127. 



